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The Weather Men 
and the Penguins 

Neighbours on Lonely Macquarie 

piGHT hundred miles south-east of Hobart in Tasmania, on a 
bleak island formerly inhabited only by wild life such as 
penguins and elephant seals, a party of Australian scientists 
have established a base for the study of the weather. A corres¬ 
pondent of the C N has received news of the expedition’s early 
days on Macquarie Island, this lonely outpost midway between 
New Zealand and the Antarctic continent. 


Christmas Is Coming 


From Macquarie it is believed 
that the forces which make 
Australian weather can be 
observed and accurate forecasts 
passed. During the last few 
months the scientists have been 
settling down in their new 
quarters on the wild, barren" 
expanses of Macquarie, sur¬ 
rounded by millions of penguins 
and hundreds of elephant seals. 

The first home of the weather 
watchers was the hut built 37 
years ago by the Mawson Ant¬ 
arctic Expedition. Except for a 
caved-in roof the hut was in good 
condition. Boxes of canned tea, 
pickles, and. sauce were dis¬ 
covered, and underneath the 
debris were a tin of metal polish 
and parts of old radio apparatus. 

A Treeless Land 

' Macquarie is a formidable, 
rocky islet, so open to the storms 
of the Antarctic Ocean that no 
trees grow there. Prefabricated 
huts were landed in terrific 
■ gales, and • great courage and 
resourcefulness were needed to 
negotiate the surf landings. Over 
the slippery kelp and mud a bull¬ 
dozer nosed its way, bringing 
stores ashore. 

To help t 0 ‘ solve the fresh, 
meat problem at Macquarie, 
Border Leicester sheep and rams 
were brought. The breed was 
specially selected for its en¬ 
durance in wet and boggy 
country. An attempt will be 
made to breed them on the 
island; and, if successful, it will 
open a rich possibility in revenue 
to the Tasmanian Government. 
An earlier attempt in 1917 was 
not successful, most of the sheep 
dying from diseases contracted 

Salutation 



through excess dampness or from . 
footrot. 

Goats, too, were imported from 
Queensland, 2000 miles away. 
The most dangerous living thing 
on Macquarie, so reports from 
the expedition say, is the giant 
seaweed kelp. It grows on 
rocks along the foreshore, and 
flourishes in millions of tons in 
shallow water off the. beaches. 
It is curiously evil in appearance, 
and this is accentuated when the 
pounding surf thrashes it into a 
writhing, flailing mass. 

Each night kelp in large 
quantities is deposited on' the 
beach; it provides food for the 
elephant seals. These lumbering 
animals cover the beaches, and 
the bulls are formidable 
creatures. Day and night they 
wrangle and squabble over rest¬ 
ing and sleeping positions. To 
fight they rear on their front 
flippers, extend their necks higli 
in, the air, and challenge each 
other with a deep roar, the 
breath from their hot throats 
condensing in the Antarctic atmo¬ 
sphere. Then they dash them¬ 
selves at one another, each 
trying to rip the other with his 
tusks. Very old bulls show weals 
and long scars of bygone battles 
round their necks and shoulders. 
The young of the species are 
abundant and more cautious 
than the adults. They are sleek, 
blackish on top and greying 
round the sides. 

Penguin Island 

Macquarie has the largest 
penguin rookery in the world. At 
the southern end of the island, at 
Hurd > Point, there are approxi¬ 
mately four to five million birds. 
The king penguin, second largest 
of all the species and once rare 
on Macquarie, is thriving under 
protection. These royal penguins 
are by far the most numerous of 
any birds found on the island. 
They are strikingly beautiful, 
with golden crests and orange 
stripes on the sides of the head. 
Quite fearless, they exhibit 
marked curiosity at man's ap¬ 
proach, meeting him, as it were, 
half way. 

With brilliant nights lit with 
auroral displays, the scientists 
are digging themselves in to 
begin their job of watching the 
weather irnthis lonely outpost, 
providing a further service- to 
science and human welfare. 



Fir trees cut from a plantation at Thirlmere, in the Lake 
District, are here seen being loaded on to a lorry* Later, they 
will appear in the markets as Christmas trees. 

The Man Who is Tired of Gold 


JJh G. S. Heunis, a constable 
in the South African Police, 
has seen and handled so much 
gold that, as he confessed the 
other day, “I am tired of it.” 

And no wonder, because for 21 
years Mr Heunis has guarded the 
bullion train between Bulawayo 
and Cape Town. In that time 
he has travelled over two million 
miles and been responsible for 
the safe transit of gold worth 
about £250,000,000. 

In all the years that he was 
a guard on the bullion train Mr 
Heunis never had to deal with 
a single attempt at robbery. In¬ 
deed, Mr Heunis thinks gold- 


guarding is the safest job in the 
police force. 

Some years ago a^ clerk in 
Pretoria made a mistake and gave 
Mr Heunis one case of gold too 
many to guard on his journey to 
Cape Town. When he arrived at 
his. destination Mr Heunis could 
not find anybody who would take 
the responsibility for the extra 
case, which contained gold worth 
£6000, and it travelled with him 
for three weeks before it was 
taken off his hands. 

Now finished with gold, Mr 
Heunis is retiring to his farm 
near George in the Cape Pro¬ 
vince. 


A Peck of Problems 


committee has been appointed 
by the Board of Trade to go 
into the question of making our 
system of weights and measures 
uniform in all parts of the 
country. 

On the face of it there seems 
little cause fdr. misunderstanding, 
but differences of an astonishing 
kind occur in different areas, 
where varying names for quan- 


A circus clown who is now pre¬ 
paring for the Christmas season 
gets an affectionate greeting from 
the llama. 


WHERE, OH WHERE IS OPHRYSIA? 

j^mong many other commissions member of the pheasant family, 
the present Zoological Ex- was last seen on the Nepalese 
pedition to Nepal (of which the border some 68 years ago, but it 
C N has already written) is is as long ago as 1830 since 
charged with a special duty—it actual specimens were last re- 
is to look out for the Ophrysia ceived from a representative of 
superciliosa, the pheasant-quail. 

This shy bird, the smallest 


pities prevail. For instance, the 
‘majority of the people regard the 
gill as a quarter of a pint—“four- 
gills one pint ” the children are 
taught at school. But in some 
parts people will have none of 
that, out of school; when they 
want half a pint of milk or half 
a pint of vinegar, they ask for 
a gill. 

Such are the simple-seeming 
points that may come before the 
Committee, and they will not be 
easy to settle. Moreover, trades 
with their own weights and 
measures will be reluctant to let 
go systems that have been their 
own for generations. But the 
time has come to weigh and 


the British East Indian Com- * measure things everywhere in 
pany. the same way and same terms. 


A New Approach 
to Machu Picchu 

BY CAR TO A 
WONDER CITY 

goow, with the completion of a 

' new motor road being built 
by the Peruvian Government, 
the ancient Inca stronghold of 
Machu Picchu will become acces¬ 
sible to motor traffic. This 
citadel, of which nothing was 
known beyond vague local legend 
until the beginning ot this cen¬ 
tury, was built high in the Andes 
mountains of southern Peru. 

It was in 1911, while he was 
exploring the vicinity, that the 
American explorer Hiram Bing¬ 
ham came across evidence of the 
city’s ruins. 

Later, he uncovered one of the 
most spectacular archaeological 
finds ever made in southern 
America—the unsuspected Inca 
(or pre-Inca) city of Machu 
Picchu. 

Unsolved Riddles 

Excavating amid a dense cover 
of trees and vines, the expedi¬ 
tion lay bare the ruins of a city 
of astonishing beauty, of such 
ancient origin and mysterious use 
that it opened up a number of 
riddles which have still not been 
fully answered. First of these 
riddles was that of its inacces¬ 
sibility. The old approach lies 
through the deep gorges of the 
high Urubamba River, along a 
narrow winding valley up the 
sheer sides of a precipice. Only 
skilled mountaineers or those 
on surefooted, mules could hope 
to climb the heights to the citadel 
above. 

The second riddle concerned 
the discovery of numerous femin¬ 
ine ornaments amid the city 
ruins, and the fact that an over¬ 
whelming proportion of the bones 
discovered were those of women. 
Who were these people? Why 
were so many of them women? 

Investigations led archaeolo- 
- gists to believe that Machu 
Picchu may have been none uther 
than “Tampu-toeeo,” which, 
according to tradition, was the 
cradle of the Incas. Its chambers 
and temples showed astonishing 
architectural knowledge. 

Refuge From Invaders 

In ancient times, it is thought, 
Machu Picchu was built as a 
refuge by Incas who fled from 
invaders, who- conquered the 
Cuzco Valley around ad 800. In 
the course of centuries it became 
so crowded that it was abandoned 
for a new Cuzco, which in time 
became the centre of the Inca 
Empire. Then came the Spanish 
conquerors during the 16th cen¬ 
tury. Recalling the advantages 
of ’ their ancient mountain-top 
capital, the Incas in secret built 
a new city on the site and made 
it the last home of the refugee 
Virgins of the Sun, priestesses of 
the Inca Sun God. This assump¬ 
tion does explain the female 
remains found there. 

Now that this new read will 
make it possible to approach the 
city in comfort, it is anticipated 
that further extensive archaeo¬ 
logical excavations will be made 
to wrest from Machu Picchu its 
remaining secrets. 
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Britain’s Part in Europe’ S True as Steel 


Recovery 


With tables of figures somewhat forbidding to many of us the 
Government have recently announced what Britain will receive 
as Marshall Aid, and What Britain is to contribute toward 
that self-help among the sixteen participating countries which 
should ensure their mutual recovery . Here our Economic 
Correspondent briefly, states the facts that concern ourselves . 

our factories at full speed. As 


r JTiE generally optimistic picture 
of our economic situation 
given by Sir Stafford Cripps the 
other day is tempered by the 
knowledge that we are not out of 
the wood yet. 


some people saj 7 , American aid is 
supplying the essential spark to 
keep Europe’s machine going. 

Although it is impossible to 
say what exactly* would have 


Although in many sectors our- happened had 


output is better than in 1938 we 
must be careful not to forget 
that until 1952 everything we 
do in the way of producing, 
importing, or exporting goods is 
linked one way or another with 
the success of the European 
Recovery Programme. 

This does not, of course, mean* 
that we depend for every ounce 
of food or every piece of 
machinery on American aid. On 
the contrary, it has been esti¬ 
mated that by the end of 1952 
the Americans will have supplied 
to the Marshall Aid countries 
only one twentieth of what those 
countries produce themselves. 
But the value of American aid 
does not rest on its size but on 
its quality. Under the four-year 
Recovery Programme the U S 
promise to give us such essential 
goods as will help us to keep 
in good health and to maintain 

Educational Experiment 

J ^ fine educational experiment 
is being made at Stoke-on- 
Trent. Residential courses at the 
Wedgwood Memorial College are 
being arranged for fourth year 
secondary school boys and girls 
of fourteen. The 18th-century 
house at Barlaston—-where they 
will live—was for some time the 
home of the Wedgwood family. 

Twenty girls have just taken 
the first course. They visited the 
old and new Wedgwood factories, 
studied the way in which indus¬ 
trialisation affects the country¬ 
side, and explored the natural 
history of Barlaston Downs. 
Music, poetry, and play readings 
were among their recreations, 
and they also visited the studio 
of a local sculptor. 

The list of future courses deals 
with other aspects of North 
Staffordshire life, and the local 
modern secondary schools will all 
take part in turn. 

CRICKET 

PREFERRED 

rjhiE C. N. Jackson Trophy, pre¬ 
sented annually by the AAA 
to' Britain’s most outstanding 
athlete, has been awarded to 
Alastair McCorquodale, the 
world’s fastest white sprinter. 

This trophy is the most-prized 
award in British athletics, but • 
never has there been a more 
phenomenal winner than “ Mac.” 
Former Harrovian and officer in 
the Coldstream Guards, Alastair 
McCorquodale was comparatively 
unknown in athletics when this 
last season opened, and yet he 
ran 4th in the 100-metres Final 
at the Olympic Games to those 
wonderful sprinters, Dillard, La . 
Beach, and Ewell. 

In spite of his successes, 
McCorquodale has decided that 
1948 is to be his first and only 
athletics season. Next summer 
he is determined to return to his 
first love, cricket, and to play in 
club games. 


we 


refused 


Marshall Aid, it is most probable 
that we should have had to cut 
by one-third our rations of 
butter, sugar, cheese, and bacon. 
There also would have been less 
meat and eggs. But not only our 
food supplies would have been 
cut. Many experts believe that 
cotton goods would have dis¬ 
appeared completely from all 
our shops because cotton is being 
bought principally in America, 
where it must be paid for in 
dollars. There would have been 
far fewer shoes in the shops and 
no question of taking them off 
the ration. 

More Austerity 

In other respects, too, our 
austerity would have been much 
greater than it is today, for 
there would be fewer films, news¬ 
papers, books, and, of course, 
petrol. More serious still, our 
housing programme would have 
been left far behind the target; 
with a severe shortage of timber 
not more than 50,000 houses 
would have been built. Elec¬ 
tricity cuts would have been 
longer and more frequent because 
many of the non-ferrous metals 
which are needed for making 
power stations would have been 
lacking for want of foreign 
exchange. The severe shortage 
of raw materials to keep industry 
going would have meant wide¬ 
spread unemployment. 

That all this has been avoided 
is due to the tremendous co¬ 
operative effort put in by the 
16 European nations not less 
than tou the effects of the 
Marshall Aid itself. 

Coal Exports 

Few people, indeed, realise how 
great is the work being done by 
Britain for European reconstruc¬ 
tion. There can be little dopbt* 
today that without British self- 
help and without our country’s 
aid to other European nations the 
Marshall Aid programme would 
have lost much of its effective¬ 
ness. 

Up to now our main contribu¬ 
tion has been in coal exports. 
We promised six million tons to 
other participating countries this 
year,' and by the end of August 
we had shipped over four million 
tons. Other important goods 
shipped by this country to our 
Marshall Aid neighbours have 
included metals and engineering 
goods, textiles and clothing. As 
Sir Stafford Cripps disclosed a 
few weeks ago, the United King¬ 
dom will be supplying machinery 
and vehicles to Europe at a rate 
not far short of that at which 
Europe will be receiving them 
from the United States. In 
addition, large amounts of raw 
materials will be coming from the 
rest of the sterling area. 

The range of these exports— 
which are in many cases a real 
sacrifice—shows how determined 
is Britain to ensure her own and 
her neighbours’ future. - ' 


our great industrial city of. 
Sheffield a splendid Pageant 
of Production is being held in the 
City Hall this week and next 
week. 

The name of Sheffield has for 
many years been famous through¬ 
out the world wherever men use 
things made of steel. For 
centuries its craftsmen have been 
working in steel, and Chaucer in 
the 14th century alluded to the 
fame of its cutlery. 

The Pageant of Production will 
be performed every evening 
before an audience of 3000. The 
stage setting itself is unique, for 
there will be at least five stages, 
one above the other, projecting 
up to the vast canopy of the 
City Hall’s roof. In these im¬ 
pressive surroundings will be 
illustrated the vast importance 
of the steel, industries to our 
national recovery.- 

Indeed, our daily bread depends 
to a considerable extent on the 
things that pour out of Sheffield’s 
foundries and factories. Many 
and varied they are. Gigantic 
products of the steel-man’s skill 
like boilers for great power 
stations or ocean liners, down to 
tiny gramophone needles,- five 
millions of which barely weigh a 
ton. 

The story of all this wonderful 
activity will be told at the 
Pageant with music and songs 
specially written for the occasion, 
with dances, ballets, and a stage, 
full of scenic effects—all blended 
pleasantly with that humour for 
. which the industrial North is 
renowned. 

Meanwhile, at the Cutlers* Hall 
in Sheffield there is to be an 
Exhibition called “Sheffield on its 
Metal*” at which will be shown 
the actual products of the -men 
and women w 7 ho forge and 
fashion metals. 

The Pageant will remind us all 
of the important place that 
Sheffield holds in British life and 
industry. 

The Newspapermen 
and the Toys 

\\Then their day’s work is done, 
the people of a London 
newspaper office stay on volun¬ 
tarily to sort out toys for children 
in hospital, in and around 
London, who will not be at home 
“when Santa Claus calls.” The 
toys are sent in response to an 
appeal by the Evening New r s. . 

The Editor who appealed for 
them, his sub-editors, reporters, 
printers, and others, unpack 
them, label them all, and repair 
some—and they all hope to be 
kept busy in this w r ay ' every 
evening until Christmas. Last 
year 100,000 toys w f ere sent to 400 
hospitals. They w 7 ould like to 
beat that record this year. 

If you have new toys to spare, 
or old ones, please send them to 
“Toy for a Sick Child,” The 
Evening 'Netys, Carmelite House, 
London, EC4. Your name and 
address should be enclosed in 
order that the child w 7 lio receives 
your gift may let you know that 
it arrived safely. 

IN THE TRADITION 

Jailors from the British de¬ 
stroyer Cossack rescued 1200 
Chinese soldiers from a troop¬ 
ship driven ashore near Kee- 
lowe, in Formosa.^ The sailors 
worked in water up to their 
chins. The Cossack is named 
after the destroyer which in 
1940 rescued 300 British seamen 
from the German prison ship . 
Altmark. 
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World News Reel 


BLOSSOM-TIME. The Town 
House at Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, 
is to have a big clock with grow¬ 
ing flowers and plants adorning 
its face. 

A collection of skulls of man 
from the earliest times is being 
'formed by the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution, Washington. 

A record non-stop flight from 
Hatfield, Herts, to Rome, 916 
miles, in 2 hours 50 minutes 40 
seconds, w r as made recently by 
Mr John Derry in a De Havil- 
land Vampire Mark V jet-pro¬ 
pelled plane. 

The Nobel prize for literature 
has been awarded to Mr T . S. 
Eliot; the prize for physics to 
Professor P. M. S. Blackett of 
Manchester University for his 
work in nuclear physics; and the 
prize for chemistry to Professor 
Arne Tiselius of Uppsala Univer¬ 
sity for his discoveries on the 
nature of serum proteins, and 
other work . 

WELCOME. When ships of 
the Royal Navy visited South 
Africa npt long ago, officers-and 
men were given ah enthusiastic 
welcome at Cape Town, East 
London, Port Elizabeth, and 
Durban. Residents placed their 
cars and houses at the disposal 
of the sailors. 


During the recent drought in 
central and north - western 
Queensland, over 116,000 gallons 
of water and many thousands 
of gallons of milk were trans- 
ported 1000 miles each day to 
the stricken areas. 

HARD TACK. An ostrich cap¬ 
tured in Cape Colony had 72 
inches of wire and a tin lid in 
its throat. 

A fire at Fairbridge Memorial 
College, Induna, Southern Rho¬ 
desia, destroyed all the College 
records and accounts and nearly 
all the sports equipment. None 
of the children'were hurt. 

TRAWLER TOW. The British 
trawler Unitia, finding the Ice¬ 
landic trawler Godeberg rudder¬ 
less in a North Atlantic gale not 
long ago, towed the disabled 
vessel 400 miles through bad 
weather to Fleetwood. 

The number of British emi¬ 
grants to Australia in the next 
three years, under the free and 
assisted passages scheme, is likely 
to be 72,000 in 1949, 80,000 ill 
1950, and 87,000 in 1951. 

The Premier of Queensland 
stated recently that Britain would 
accept all Queensland’s sugar 
for five years. During this time 
Queensland could send 500,000 
tons of sugar a year to Britain. 


Home News Reel 


CHIEF EXPORT. Motor ex¬ 
ports have earned a greater 
amount of foreign currency than 
any other kind during the first 
nine months of this year. Their 
total was £105,000,000; next 
came cotton with £92,000,000, and 
then iron and steel with 
£75,000,000. 

Ration books are being lost at 
the rate of 100,000 a month, it 
was stated by Mr Robert Tanner, 
a Food Executive Officer. 

The largest' cable repair ship 
in the u 7 orld, the Edward Wil- 
shaw, was launched recently 
from the Neptune yard, Walker- 
on-Tyne, Twenty-one cable snips 
have now been built in this yard, 
more than in any other of the 
world’s shipyards. 

The number of people killed 
on the roads during September 
ivas 295—128 fewer than in Sep¬ 
tember 1947. The injured in 

September this year numbered . 
13,525, as against 15,955 in Sep¬ 
tember last year. 

YOUNG TREES FOR OLD. At 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
lime trees in the famous avenue, 
some of which are 300 years old, 
are to be replaced by young trees. 


A model railway built from 
odds and ends by a man of Well¬ 
ing, Kent, is valued at £300. 

OOOOOOOO. Eight wild 
duck’s eggs were hatched out by 
a hen at Bilsthorpe, Notts. 

The parish council of Gosfield ; 
Essex, recently refused an offei 
of clothing for. poor people in tlu 
village from a woman in Cali¬ 
fornia, because there are no poor 
among the village's 450 people. 

New ships of a total of 238,206 
tons were begun in Britain in 
the last three months. British 
shipyards are now producing 
more vessels than those of all the 
rest of the world together. 

THE PRIZE! The first prize 
in the paper salvage contest for 
Tunbridge Wells schools is a 
cricket bat autographed by Don 
Bradman and the other Aus¬ 
tralian cricketers. 

According to the Lancet, spec¬ 
tacles are now being made at the 
rate of nearly 8,000,000 a year , 
as a result of the new Health Act. 
The rate before the Act teas be- 
tween 4,000,000 and 5,000,000. But 
only ten per cent of the people 
tested since the Act have been 
found not to need spectacles. 


Youth News Reel 


HIGH HONOUR. Scout David 
Western of Acton received the 
Albert Medal 
from the King 
recently for his 
“o u t s t a n d- 
ing bravery ” 
in going to the 
rescue of three 
of his friends 
who had fallen 
through the ice 
in a pool at 
Osterley in 
Middlesex last 
winter. 

The 106 King's Scouts, a record 
number,-who are visiting London 
next Saturday will receive their 
Royal Certificates from the Chief 
Scout at a special investiture, at 
the Royal Naval College, Green¬ 
wich. During the week-end they 
icill stay aboard the Discovery, 
Captain Scott's Antarctic ship. 


GOOD WORK. The Guide 
International Service, for which 
the Guide Movement raised 
£112,000 for relief and re¬ 
habilitation work abroad, still 
has' five teams at work in Ger¬ 
many. A team leader recently 
home on leave said she visits 
43 camps and about 30 hospitals. 

“A remarkable show of 
courage" was how' one eye¬ 
witness described the action of 
Senior Scout Anthony Shaw, 
aged 15, of the 3rd Sheppey 
(Minster) Group who has been 
awarded the Scout Silver Cross 
for his gallantry in rescuing a 
man from the sea at Sheer ness 
last July. 

The British Red Cross Society 
(14, Grosvenor Crescent, London, 
SW1) has published an attrac¬ 
tive leaflet which sets out the 
advantages of becoming a 
member, of a Youth Section. 
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A Lone Englishman in Iceland 


Q-eorge Checklin, a Nottingham 
University student, became 
known as “the mad Englishman ” 
in Reykjavik; he crossed on foot 
the central, desert—Odadahraun 
—in conditions which no Ice¬ 
lander would have tried to 
combat. 

Mr Checklin has just returned 
to this country after working his 
| passage to Holland as galley-boy 
I on a Dutch vessel. Sixteen weeks 
f earlier he went from Grimsby' 
i on an Icelandic trawler to make 
i his lone trek into the desert and 
compile a zoological and geo¬ 
logical record. It took him seven 
weeks. 

He carried seventy pounds of 
kit, including a rubber dinghy for 
. crossing rivers. His principal diet 
was oatmeal, but he also had 

Coffee Ice is a 
Hot Favourite 

Q^hose lucky young members of 
the ice-cream tasting panel, 
whose delightful job was de¬ 
scribed in the C N recently, 
have reached their first con¬ 
clusion—and a somewhat surpris¬ 
ing one it is. They have voted 
for coffee ice-cream as their 
favourite, with strawberry a 
rather bad second. 

These young folk from Dr 
Barnardo’s Village * Home at 
Barkingside also showed a liking 
for ice-cream as a course at meal¬ 
times. Forty per cent of them 
decided they liked it best with 
fruit. Others thought it better in 
company with cereals, jam, or 
jellies. 

The “labours ” of this panel, 
however, are not ended. More 
tests with unlimited ice-cream 
are to be held by Wall’s, Sixteen 
boys and girls set to work in the 
first one, but larger numbers may 
be asked to uphold or overthrow 
the verdict in favour of coffee. 

TENNIS TEACHERS 

^he Ministry v of Education has 
offered an annual grant of 
£1600 to the Lawn Tennis Asso¬ 
ciation; this is towards the cost, 
estimated at £2650 a year, of 
appointing part-time instructors 
whose main function will be to 
train premising people to become 
local coaches. It is hoped by this 
means to raise the standard of 
lawn tennis play in this country. 
A further grant of £50 a year is 
offered-towards clerical expenses. 


chocolate and glucose, and 
carried lines and hooks for 
fishing. 

Because of compass interfer¬ 
ence, he was lost for seven days 
in the largest stratified lava field 
in the world, and never saw a 
single human being in that time. 
Then he came upon two Ice¬ 
landic sheep. “I never thought 
I should want to stroke a sheep,” 
he said. “They boosted my 
. morale to struggle over the 
northern edge of the desert to 
the sheep gate where a- lonely 
1 watchman, who spoke no English, 
fed me and put me to bed.” 

All’s well that ends well! And 
this adventurous student has 
brought back over half a 
hundredweight of specimens 
from his travels. 

HIGHEST PIT 
HEADGEAR ‘ 

rpHE highest headgear at any 
pit in the country, that at 
Calverton Colliery in Notting¬ 
hamshire, has just been com¬ 
pleted by the fitting of the 
second pulley wheel, weighing 
eleven and a half tons. The 
wheel, 20 feet in diameter, was 
lifted by steam winch to a height 
of ,145 feet, and then lowered on 
to its bearings, 115 feet above the 
ground. 

The steelwork for the headgear 
is 145 feet high, which is four 
feet taller than Britain’s previous 
highest pit headgear—that at 
Bickershaw Colliery in Lanca¬ 
shire, 

Australia’s Lifesavers 

Jnstituted at the beginning of 
the present century, the Surf 
Lifesaving Association of Aus¬ 
tralia has saved 66,732 persons 
from drowning at sea. Last year 
a record number of 3404 rescues 
were made by its members from 
Australia’s beaches. This means 
a good deal to a population of 
less than eight million people. 

The lifesavers are men of fine 
physique; they are first-class 
swimmers and they have indomit¬ 
able courage. 

In the warm weather Aus¬ 
tralians naturally make for the 
beaches and a dip in the briny. 
But the Pacific surf can be very 
treacherous, and many swimmers 
get into difficulties. > 

Australia’s lifesavers are doing 
a fine job of humanitarian work. 


For the War on Pests 

A revolutionary spraying machine, the only one of its kind, is 
here being demonstrated at Marden, near Maidstone. A 
powerful fan, creating enormous pressure, completely envelops 
the trees with pest-destroying insectide. 



A LITTLE SHIP’S 
LONG VOYAGE 

^he crew of the Sydney ketch 
Kathleen are worthy suc¬ 
cessors to Sir Francis Drake and 
his men. In his little Golden 
Hind Drake was the first English¬ 
man to sail round the world. The 
ketch Kathleen, only 44 feet long, 
is now returning to 'Sydney after 
sailing 30,000 miles round the 
southern half of the world. 

The Kathleen sailed north from 
Sydney, passed through Torres 
Strait and out across the Indian 
Ocean to Mauritius and then 
south to Durban and Cape Town. 

Next the little ship visited St 
Helena and Ascension Islands, 
called at Pernambuco in Brazil, 
and went on to Trinidad and 
Jamaica. 

Passing through the Panama 
Canal—an advantage which the 
Golden Hind could not'enjoy— 
she set a course for Auckland, 
New Zealand, calling at the 
island groups of the Galapagos, 
the^ Marquesas, Tahiti, Cook 
Islands, and Tonga on the home¬ 
ward voyage. 

World’s Sculling 
Title 

Qne of the lesser-known sport 
titles is the professional 
sculling championship, which 
was last held by Britain in 1932, 
when the honour was gained by 
A. E. Phelps, one of the famous 
Putney brothers. 

Next Saturday, November 20, 
great crowds will line the banks 
of. the Paramatta River at 
Sydney, to watch this year’s race 
for the . sculling championship, 
between M. Fisher and E. Paddon, 
both of New South Wales. 



The Puppet Master 


A crowd of children gather round one of the demonstrators at 
the British Puppet and Model Theatre Guild Exhibition held 
recently in London. 


Another Australian oarsman, 
R. Pearce, held the title until 
last year, when he relinquished 
the championship. E. Paddon, a 
contender for the title this year, 
is the son of a former champion. 
That skill with the oars is often 
hereditary has been well proved 
during *the long history of the 
world’s professional sculling 
championship, extending over a 
period of nearly 120 years. 

SOWING GRASS BY 
PLANE 

gHEEP-FARMERS in New Zealand 
are hoping for a good deal of 
benefit from the use of small 
aeroplanes for sowing grass seed 
and fertiliser on their hill 
pastures. 

Several test flights have been 
made by aeroplanes flying over 
hillsides that are too steep for 
cultivation by men with horses 
or tractors. On one mountainous 
sheep run an aeroplane was 
called in to sow grass and clover 
seed on steep land where there 
are bare patches of soil between 
clumps of native grass. 

Towed 2300 Miles 
to Port 

P & O motor vessel, the 
Palana, recently completed a 
world record run as a merchant 
ship and as a good Samaritan 
of the seas. In mid-Pacific the 
Palana discovered the freighter 
Fernmoor disabled half an ocean 
away from haven. The Palana 
secured the derelict with cables 
and set out to haul her'to port, 
2300 miles distant. 

Steaming 100 miles a day, the 
Palana accomplished the voyage 
triumphantly, and at the end of 
23 days conducted the limping 
Fernmoor safely into the New 
Zealand harbour of Auckland. 


JAMES WATT’S 
ENGINE STOPS 

J ^ steam engine that has given 
100 years’ continuous eservice 
in a pumping station near Ross- 
lare, County Wexford, Ireland, 
ceased work recently. It was de¬ 
signed by James Watt, the 
famous pioneer of steam engines, 
who took out his first patent 
in 1769. 

James Watt had been dead for 
29 years when this engine began 
its work in Ireland, where it 
served steadily for a century. 

Its Last Campaign 

^hat ivonderful organisation 
called- Save Europe Now, 
which for the past three years 
has done such noble work in 
alleviating suffering on the Con¬ 
tinent, is closing down next 
spring—providing conditions con¬ 
tinue to improve. Its work will 
be handed over to permanent 
relief societies . and national 
organisations. 

■ Meanwhile, Save Europe Now 
has a heavy winter campaign 
before *it, for there are still 
thousands of destitute refugees, 
undernourished students, widows 
struggling to maintain families 
ori tiny pensions, and homeless 
children walking the roads of 
Germany and sleeping in former 
air-raid shelters. The German 
local authorities are still not able 
to relieve all this misery, and 
help is urgently needed. Dona¬ 
tions of money should be sent to 
Save Europe Now European 
Relief Fund, 15 James Street, 
London, WC2. Rationed food, 
on coupons, points, or personal 
points, secondhand clothing and 
shoes can be sent to Save Europe 
Now, c/o Davies Turner and Co, 
Bourne Street, Pimlico Road, 
London. S W 1. 


Electricity Cuts in 
Canada, Too 

(Jhristmas trees in Canada , are 
not to be lighted by elec¬ 
tricity this year. This is one of 
the ’ items in a new warning 
concerning electricity supplies for 
the coming winter. Street light¬ 
ing is also to be reduced, adver¬ 
tising signs are to be blacked 
out, working hours in industry 
are to be staggered, and the 
housewife is asked to change her 
washday from Monday to Friday, 
and ironing day from Tuesday to 
Saturday. 

In Britain, of course, shortage 
of electricity is due to a coal 
shortage. In Canada electricity 
is largely supplied by water 
power, and the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission report that 
industry . has expanded much 
faster than the modern hydro¬ 
electric system, and that more¬ 
over the dry summer has meant 
an emptying of storage reservoirs. 
They say that industry may 
suffer a severe setback unless 
these economies are practised. 

SHARING THE 
BUTTER 

goME people in New Zealand 
have been asking whether 
their butter ration of six ounces 
a week could not be increased 
to half a pound. And the Acting 
Prime Minister, Mr Walter Nash, 
who spent his early years in 
Kidderminster and Birmingham, 
has replied that if New Zealand 
stopped rationing butter there 
would be 14,000 tons less for 
shipping to Britain. 

For every pound of butter that 
New Zealanders eat * at home 
they send six pounds to the 
Motherland. 

Thank you, New Zealand! 
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Learning Road Safety 

Children from London schools are to be invited to classes at 
Rospa House, Knightsbridge, training and exhibition centre of 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents. Here we 
see children studying a road model at Rospa House. 


Hurricane Over Bermuda 


The recent hurricane in Ber¬ 
muda has reminded a CN cor¬ 
respondent of one ivhich occurred 
in 1939 ivhile she teas staying 
near Hamilton, the chief toion 
on the island , 

Qne day in the middle of 
October the telephone rang, 
she writes, and gave warning of 
a hurricane approaching 200 
miles north-east of the island— 
all ships in harbour must put out 
to sea. This precaution was 
taken because on some previous 
occasion a ship had been smashed 
at her moorings. 

As this was mainly a warning 
to ships we took little notice, as 
it might easily pass us by. When 
the second urgent warning came 
we knew we were in for a bad 
storm—travelling this way, was 
the message. So shutters and 
windows were securely fastened, 
the hens brought into the house, 
water pumped up, a primus stove 
put ready, and enough stores.' 
(including candles and paraffin) 
brought from the outside kitchen 
to last for two days. 

After barricading the front 
door, which faced the onslaught, 
with heavy furniture we retired 
for the night—but not to get 
much sleep. There was a lull in . 
the . wind during the early morn¬ 
ing, and in the dawn the sky 
looked very grey and threatening. 


Workers’ Parade 



Finished stone for the rebuilding of 
the House of Commons being 
taken av/ay at a stonemason’s yard. 


Telephone wires w T ere cut, elec¬ 
tricity cut. The siege had begun. 

The wind increased in ferocity 
as the morning advanced, and 
compelled people, if they had to 
go out, to go on hands and knees 
in exposed places—it was im¬ 
possible to stand upright. 

The brief glance we had of the 
outside world was startling—tiles 
from roof tops were blowing 
about like leaves in autumn, 
trees bending almost double and 
large branches snapping off like 
twigs, the sea lashed into a fury, 
and the roar of the wind and 
sea deafening. 

When the rain came it was a 
solid wall from sky to earth, 
finding weak spots in' roofs and 
walls so that we were constantly 
on the alert with basins and 
buckets. 

Late in the afternoon the wind 
suddenly stopped. Taking advan¬ 
tage of this we opened the 
shutter arid looked out. An awe¬ 
inspiring sight met our gaze. The 
devastation wrought by the 
storm, the unnatural hush, the 
sky a peculiar yellow-green which 
was reflected on everything in 
sight—it was all very impres¬ 
sive. However, as. we had been 
warned of this false calm, we 
quickly fastened the shutters 
again and, realising the storm 
was now at its height, looked for¬ 
ward to its gradually abating. 

By morning the storm had 
spent itself; but it took weeks to 
get the dust and dirt from the 
house and repair the damage. 
Altogether, it was an unforget' 
table experience. 

NEW ZEALANDERS 
MORE NUMEROUS 

J^ew Zealand has counted its 
people again. On June 30 
there were 1,822,542 people in 
New Zealand, of whom 109,811 
were brown-skinned Maoris, 
descendants of the people living 
there when . the first British 
settlers came in ships over a 
hundred years ago. 

Perhaps in five ' years or so 
there will be two million people 
in New Zealand; for there are 
now 216,000 more New Zealanders 
than there were ten years ago. 
A feature of special interest is 
that this figure includes an in¬ 
crease of 22,000 Maoris. 


Last of the 
Coracle Men 

JJ^ine men at Cenarth in 
Carmarthenshire have been 
told that when their coracle 
fishing licences lapse on their 
death no more licences will be 
issued. So one of the picturesque 
survivals of British life may be 
lost for ever. It seems that the 
activities of the coracle men in 
the Towy are affecting the spawn¬ 
ing of the salmon in the upper 
reaches of the river. Coracle men 
usually fish in pairs with a drag 
net suspended between the two 
coracles. Coracles have dis¬ 
appeared from the Usk and the 
Wye, and on the Taff the last 
was seen in 1850. In Ireland and 
Scotland coracles are no more. 

The British coracle has evolved 
from the same source as that of 
the “guffa ” of Iraq, and similar 
craft of India, Tibet, and China, 
where they are used for many 
purposes. It is made from laths 
of the willow, which form the 
longitudinal frames interwoven 
with others at right angles, and 
is covered with skins. The size 
of the skins governs the size of 
the coracle. At one period when 
hides were too costly to use, the 
peculiarly strong Welsh flannel 
then manufactured replaced the 
original skins. 

The Welsh coracle is indirectly 
linked with the Irish curragh of 
Donegal and the curach of the 
Boyne River, but it is by far the 
oldest of the three. 

STAMP NEWS 

'J’he 30th Anniversary of the 
Independence of Czecho¬ 
slovakia has been commemorated 
*by two new Czech stamps. Three 
new stamps also honour their 
President, Klement Gottwald. 


Qver £6000 was paid for a 
collection of airmail stamps 
in London recently. 



^his new 7 United States stamp 
of Abraham Lincoln has an 
extract from his Gettysburg 
speech, made 85 years ago this 
month. _ 

rpHE next International Stamp 
Exhibition is to be held in 
London in 1950. 

Famous Son of a 
Famous Father 

rpHE South African Cricket 
Association have announced 
the selection of Dudley Nourse, 
of Natal, as captain of the Test 
teams that will oppose England 
during the winter. He is the son 
of the famous South African 
batsman David Nourse, and so ; 
for the first time in history,'two 
opposing Test sides will be led 
by sons of famous cricketing 
fathers, our own skipper being 
George Majin, son of F. T. Mann, 
former captain of Middlesex and 
England. 

Dudley Nourse, who is 37, was 
an all-round sportsman in his 
youth, gaining prominence not 
only as a cricketer but also as 
an athlete and as a brilliant 
centre-half. He was vice-captain 
to Alan Melville during South 
Africa’s visit to this country .in 
1937, and altogether has scored 
over 1700, runs in his 19 Tests. 


uillafsTaljk 


Mr PRESIDENT 


C onfirmed in his position as 
President of the United 
States by a striking vote of 
confidence, President Truman 
remains on the world stage as 
a leader of the free nations. 
Undoubtedly, it is the human 
warmth of his personality which 
helped to win victory in a hard- 
fought cam¬ 


paign ; and 
to him will 
millions of or¬ 
dinary people 
throughout the 
world look for 


understanding 



and a readiness 
to interpret 
their hopes and 
aspirations. 

To his fa¬ 
mous prede¬ 
cessor Abraham 
Lincoln fell the task of uniting 
his people in peace after a 
bitter internal struggle. To 
President Truman falls the far 
greater task of providing a 
healing power among the nations. 


erica is now a prime source 
- of inspiration -and strength 
and guidance for all the free 
nations of the world, and Presi¬ 
dent Truman is now in a position 
to supply them more powerfully 
than before. He is not only 
President but he commands a 
loyal Congress—a combination 
of i authority which puts him 
in a supreme position both in 
his own country and in the 
councils of the world. 

The American people may 
have chosen even more wisely 
than they know for the imme¬ 
diate and future welfare of the 
whole world. They have spoken 
their mind and declared them¬ 
selves for. a continuation of Mr 
Truman’s policy of world friend¬ 
ship, . world co-operation, and 
practical aid to all the free 
nations who need it. They be¬ 
lieve that this policy which 
means so much to the happiness 
and welfare of mankind will 
proceed from him unabated. 
That is the true inner meaning 
of his election. 


who realise how heavy is 
the burden which now rests 


JUST AN IDEA ' 

As Dean Swift wrote, There 
are not many things cheaper than 
supposing and laughing. 


Let London Rise Again 

’yiiE slow progress of the re¬ 
building of the bombed City 
of London was*criticised not long 
ago by Mr S. Vivian Hicks in his 
Presidential address to the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Sur- 


upon Mr Truman will echo his 
own words when the Presidency 
fell to him on Mr Roosevelt’s 
death. Fie asked for the prayers 
of the American people. To 
them should be added the 
prayers of the whole world. 


■ First. Lesson 

Jt seems to me that the soundest 


principle of education is to 
begin as far as possible with 
everything about something. If 
that is done there is then a 
chance of a boy learning some¬ 
thing about everything : while 
if we begin at the other end 
there is no chance at all. 

Bishop Creighton 


veyors. 

He said that one would have 
expected the capital city of the 
Commonwealth to give the lead 
in planning. But the original plan 
prepared by the City Corporation 
in 1944 was disapproved by the 
Minister of Town and Country, 
Planning. An amended plan was 
submitted in April 1947, but it 
was only quite recently that the 
Minister had announced his in-. 
tention of making an or^er-cover- 
ing about 230 acres. The City’s 
.total area is 677 acres. 

The result is, said Mr Vivian. 
Hicks, that three years after the 
war little progress had been mad* 
by property owners in the devas 
tated areas in preparing plans. 

The appropriate authorities 
should pay heed to Mr Vivian 
Hicks’s words. The dreary bomb 
sites of London, many littered 
with every kind of rubbish and 
overgrown with weeds, are a poor 
advertisement indeed for the 
heroic City which during the* war 
inspired the world. 


NAPOLEON'S SHIP 


Jn Parliament recently Mr E. FI. 

Keeling spoke of the pro* 
posal to recondition the old 
Trafalgar frigate, Implacable* 
and to put her into dry dock at 
Greenwich on permanent ex¬ 
hibition ; and Mr Dugdale, fo? 
the Admiralty, agreed that the 
old ship should not be sunk 
unless this proposal were aban¬ 
doned. 


The Implacable is one of the 
only two surviving ships of the 
Battle of Trafalgar (the other is 
HM S Victory). She fought in 
the Battle as a French ship, the 
Duguay-Trouin, and was captured 
by the British and renamed 
Implacable. 

C N readers will agree with Mr 
Keeling that this veteran ship 
would be a notable addition to 
the sights of London. - 



Under theri 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If trunk roads arc 
packed with traffic 


shop .assistants should work 
more than an eight-hour turn, 
says a writer. Even that would 
make them giddy. 

□ 

(JOME people think London Irani 
ways should be moderniscd. Run 
on new lines . 

El 

TYPIST has made herself a dress 
out of sacking. Did her em¬ 
ployers give her the sack ? 

illuminated address has Iccn 
given to the chairman of a parish 
council. A prefab with electricity 
laid on ? 
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NEIGHBOURS 

|ur inspiring neighbour the City 
of London School has. been 
lebrating the centenary of its 
aching of science. It recalls, 
ith pride that Sir W. H. Perkin, 
e discoverer of aniline dyes, 
r Frederick Gowland Hopkins, 
j^I, the discoverer of vitamins, 
id many others distinguished in 
ience first became interested in 
e subject as pupils at the 
hool. 

When, a few years ago, the 
temical laboratory faced our 
litorfal windows odours occa- 
anally reminded us of the work 
progress on the other side of 
)lin Carpenter Street. AYe were 
ways happy, however, in the 
lowledge that our own educa- 
3nal work was being done side 
7 side with that of some budding 
ientist whose discoveries might 
ime day benefit the world. 


Pilgrims of 1948 

n American army transport 
i crept into New York har- 
3ur recently with 800 displaced 
irsons on board, the vanguard 
: 200,000 who are eventually to 
id new homes in the United 
tates. One official called them 
the pilgrims of 1948,” and pro- 
rsed that as soon as they landed 
1 American soil they would be 
> longer “ displaced persons." 
I >st of them will eventually be- 
one citizens of the United 
>jites and add their talents and 
‘aces to the vitality of the great 
ition across the Atlantic. 
America is the product of the 
ilgrim spirit which is ready to 
mture across the seas and take 
chance in a new land. To keep 
ive that spirit she is ready to 
^ceive, fresh batches of immi- 
rants from among those who are 
nding life hard and desolate in 
le older lands of Europe. This 
uman link across the ocean may 
e as fruitful as the links which 
le Pilgrims of old forged be- 
vecn Britain and America. In 
ny case, anotlrer 800 people 
ave found homes in the country 
f their adoption and have 
rrned the honourable title of 
‘ilgrims. 


itor’s Table 

^ SHORT rest and change enables 
people to carry on. They need 
ic change to pay for the rest. 

3 

| MAN is described as having a 
diamond-sharp mind . Hope he 
(isn't a stody heart. 

3 

^IGIITHOUSE men carl now speak 
to each other by phone. Bo 
!iey have light conversation ? 

□ 

jUS passengers have formed an' 
association to stand up for their 
ights. But they would rather get seats. 



potatoes his mother says he will 
vow like one . Then his friends 
nil chip him . 


THINGS SAID 

he atomic age, if it ever comes, 
is likely to be about half a 
century off. 

Professor M. H. L. Pryce 

We know the deep-rooted demo¬ 
cracy and traditional sense 
of fair play of the British people. 
Danish Foreign Minister 

T don’t know what it means; 

they always write them in 
Chinese. A judge, about 

a medical report 

Tn America it has already been 
suggested—and seriously—- 
that the future may see the return 
of the United States to their old 
allegiance, and what George III 
lost George VI may see virtually 
regained. Lord Queenborough 

JAM TODAY 

Thank goodness Mr Strachey, 
the Food Minister, is not 
like the White Queen in Through 
the Looking-Glass,. for recently 
in Parliament he announced that 
all kinds of jam were to be taken 
off the ration by December 5. 

The Queen insisted on " jam 
tomorrow and jam yesterday— 
but never jam today," and when 
Alice argued that it must come 
sometimes to “ jam today," the 
Queen said, “ it’s jam every 
other day, and today isn’t any 
other day." 

Some of Mr Strachey’s listeners 
may have been uncomfortably 
reminded of this when he dealt 
with sweets. For he spoke of only 
a proposal. They had proposed 
to the manufacturers, he said, 
that the cheaper kinds of sweets 
—probably sweets under 2 s or 
2s 4d a pound—should be un¬ 
rationed in the new year. 

“ The advantage of such an 
arrangement,” he went on, “ is to 
continue the rationing of the 
mpre expensive sweets which use 
other scarce ingredients like fats 
and cocoa powder, and make it 
possible to give children their 
cheaper sweets unrationed." 

Let us hope his proposal will 
be accepted by the sweets manu¬ 
facturers, and that “ sweets to¬ 
morrow " will become " sweets 
today.” 

—+>— 

COME REST AWHILE 

Come rest awhile amid faith’s 
sun-lit valleys, 

Or gently glide upon hope’s 
• tranquil stream. 

There gain new strength, new 
life, new zeal, new courage. 
To bring to pass the beauty of 
yoiir dream. 

Never despair, though problems 
may bewilder. . 

There is a Light to light your 
upward way. 

There is a Love, all other love 
transcending. - 

Fear not! all’s well! for cares 
will fade away. 

Let not the present hide the 
fertile future, 

Or darksome shadows from the 
past beguile. 

There is a Might, omnipotent, 
abiding, 

That dwells in you—come, then, 
and rest awhile. 

T. B. Cleave 


New Roads For Britain 

.The Minister of Transport has presented to Parliament a 
A special Roads Bill designed, to give Britain nearly 1000 
miles of new highways for swift-moving, (long-distance motor 
traffic, and to provide special tracks for pedestrians, cyclists, and 
other road-users. 


Costa Rica’s 
Century 

Qn the 22nd of this month the 
Central American State of 
Costa Rica (Spanish for “rich 
coast ”), completes its first 
century as an independent re¬ 
public. 

For three centuries Costa Rica 
was a Spanish colony' and 
Spanish remains the language of 
the country. Sharing in the 
War of Independence and the 
common victory over the 
Spaniards, Costa Rica was for 15 
years a member of the Con¬ 
federation of Central Amei'ica, 
but struck out for herself in 1848, 
and in that year set up as an 
independent republic. 

Extending over 23,000 * square 
miles, its western shores washed 
by the Pacific and its eastern 
coast by the Caribbean Sea, 
Costa Rica has a tropical 
temperature at sea level, but 
temperate conditions inland. It 
is traversed by. high mountains, 
several of which are volcanic, 
including the still-active Turi- 
alba, 10,9GO feet high, and Poas, 
which has the greatest crater in 
the world. 

The modern capital is St Jose; 
the Spanish capital was Cartege, 
which, suffering through the 
volcanic seizures by which a 
great part of the country is 
repeatedly convulsed, has been 
destroyed four times during the 
last 150 years. 


Up a Tree 



In spite of appearances, this was an 
amicable encounter in the Malayan 
and Himalayan bears’ enclosure at 
the London Zoo. 


KITCHEN HARVEST 

^ young lady who lives at 
Blackheath, London, has 
solved the problem of feeding her 
two ponies adequately in town 
conditions—she grows extra food 
for them in the kitchen! 

Clare Cotton persuaded her 
parents to buy her a culture 
cabinet, a sort of zinc cupboard 
in which oats can be rapidly 
grown by means of a process 
called hydroponics. In this cabi¬ 
net are placed trays of oat 
seeds, which are watered once a 
day with a special solution. No 
earth is used; and the heat from 
the kitchen boiler keeps the 
cabinet at the right temperature, 
so that after ten days the oats 
are eight inches long and ready 
for the ponies, who eat every¬ 
thing, including roots and husks. 

For six years these “ extras ” 
have kept the .two ponies in 
healthy condition. It seems a 
pity we cannot grow our own 
food in this simple manner. 

Clare has to be faithful to the 
routine of filling and watering the 
trays, but she is well rewarded 
by the health and happiness of 
her two pony friends. 


The plan is long overdue. It 
may sound incredible, but the 
average speed of motor-buses in 
Central London is only two miles 
' per hour more than the horse- 
drawn traffic of 50 years ago. 
Moreover, in the busiest parts, 
fast-moving delivery vans actu¬ 
ally take twice as long to reach- 
a destination as slow horse carts 
did in 1900. This state of affairs 
is common to all the great pro¬ 
vincial cities, and the reason, of 
course, is the growth of traffic. 

The Government have a ten- 
year road plan which provides 
for a complete overhaul of our- 
road system, starting with repairs, 
to present surfaces, and finishing' 
with a complete new network of 
motor roads. Lack of resources 
will prevent any major works 
being carried out immediately, 
though the appalling death-roll 
on our out-of-date and over¬ 
crowded roads every day under¬ 
lines the need for them. 

It will be less costly to build 
the new motorways than to make 
major improvements to existing 
roads. The space for a dual 
carriageway road with a green 
dividing strip requires only 12 
acres to the mile, and the 
thousand, miles of new roads 
which would solve our biggest 
traffic congestion between cities 
would need only 12,000 acres—a 
small amount in comparison to 
the 600,000 acres occupied by 
existing roads and streets. 

Their cost is estimated at 
£150,000 a mile, or £150,000,000 


JJecause distances are so great 
and the white population so 
scattered most rural schools in 
the Transvaal are boarding 
schools. The pupils go home 
only at the week end or at the 
end of term, and to keep them 
happily occupied in their spare 
time fruits and vegetables are 
grown and useful crops raised. 
These are sold and the boys and 
girls are thus enabled to buy 
films, games equipment, and 
books for their library. 

The Boons Central School, 60 
miles from Johannesburg, is an 
excellent example of the new 
type of rural education in South 
Africa. The school stands in 300 


for the whole network—a vast 
sum. But Professor J. H. Jones, 
who undertook the investigation 
of road accidents for the Ministry 
of Transport, estimated in his 
report that they cost the. country 
£100,000,000 a year, so anyone can 
see that the new road system 
would soon pay for itself. 

On the new motorways traffic 
could move at an’ average speed 
of 50 miles an hour in safety, 
because of one-way traffic and 
the exclusion • of pedestrians, 
cyclists, and other road-users, for 
whom the existing trunk roads 
will be rebuilt with special tracks. 

There will be no access to the 
new motorways other than by 
link roads from other motorways, 
or at specified points .at long 
intervals from the existing high¬ 
way system; and they will all be 
skidproof, glareproof, and of 
materials which will last longer 
than the average surface. In hot 
weather there will be' no sticki¬ 
ness from melted tar, while white 
lines will have a life of at least 
two years owing to the invention 
of a new silica mixture. 

The high speed of traffic will 
•mean that machines which 
measure bumps, holes, and 
tendencies to skid over oil 
patches, will be in constant use 
to keep the roads in permanent 
good order. 

Roads and transport are 
becoming increasingly important 
in our national life; and it is 
impossible to exaggerate the im¬ 
portance of this new road plan. 


acres of what five years ago was 
just barren veld. Now it produces 
crops of which any farmer might 
be proud. There is also an 
orchard of more than 1500 trees, 
including 40 varieties of peaches, 
plums, pears, and apples, which 
last year yielded 5000 baskets of 
fruit. 

In 12 months .the pigs bring in 
£200. Then there are 28 cows 
which supply enough milk, cream, 
and butter to supply the school 
and still leave something over 
for sale to the public. Only 
groceries like sugar and tea have 
to be bought, and these are paid 
for from the sale of the farm 
produce. 



At School in the Transvaal 
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Taking the 
Farmer’s Shilling 

A farm worker aged 65, Mr 
John Sweatman, came to 
Town not long ago to receive a 
medal for more than 40 years’ 
service on one farm. 

John got his first .job 74 years 
ago at the old Hiring or Statute 
Fair at Banbury. 

These “hiring fairs ” used to be 
held in every country town of 
any size. Men and boys would 
stand in a row on one side while 
girls stood on the other, and 
masters and mistresses walked 
along the lines looking for a 
likely lad or maid. 

Often after the Hiring Fair 
another called the Mop Fair was 
held. At this, badges or tufts 
were worn by those wanting jobs; 
a carter would wear a bit of whip¬ 
cord in his hat, a cowman a tuft 
of cow’s hair, and so on. These 
badges, it is thought, gave the 
fair its name, but another theory 
is that “mop,” meant fool, .and 
that only those who had been un¬ 
able to find jobs at the first fair 
.sought them at the second. 

John Sweatman was an eager 
lad at that Hiring Fair so. long 
* ago. A farmer came up to him 
and asked him what he could do. 
John answered readily that he 
was willing to learn anything. 
The farmer gave John a shilling, 
in accordance with the custom, 
to show that he was taken on 
for a twelvemonth. The shilling 
was called the “fasten-penny ” 
because the coin, which in former 
times had, presumably, been a 
penny, “fastened ” the contract 
of service, . v 

Since that day at Banbury 
Hiring Fair, John Sweatman has 
worked hard. A fine veteran of 
the land, may the peaceful, even¬ 
ing of his life be long. 

Railwayman’s Badge 

JJritish railwaymen are to have 
new badges which will vary 
. according to their grade and the 
Railway Region to which they 
belong. 

The standard badge will con¬ 
sist of the words British Rail¬ 
ways in a long frame on top of 
a shorter one; but guards, ticket 
collectors, and certain other 
officials wfill have the name of 
their grade instead of the words 
British Railways. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


Molly 



Captain of the 
English Women’s 
Cricket team in 
Australia is Molly 
Hide, who took part 
in the first tour 14 
years ago. 


Molly has played cricket 
since she was three. Often 
she was the only girl in 
matches arranged by her 
brother and his friends in 
the Haslemere district of 
Surrey, home of her family. 


She gained her diploma in 
agriculture at Reading Uni¬ 
versity, and during the war 
was manager of her father’s 
200-acre .farm, taking her 
share of the milking as one 
of many tasks. 


Tall and athletic, a fine 
lacrosse player as well as 
an experienced cricketer. 
Miss Hide is well equipped 
for captaincy and she leads 
a team eager to repeat the 
success of 1934. 


He Walked the Earth 20,000,000 Years Ago 


2 >art of the skull of an ape 
which lived in the forests of 
Africa 20 million years ago has 
been brought to England and is 
being carefully examined by 
scientists at Oxford. t . 

It was discovered in fragments 
on Rusinga Island, in the great 
Lake Victoria, by the wife of 
Dr L. S. B. Leakey, leader of the 
British Kenya Miocene Expedi¬ 
tion, and consists of the lower 
part of the skull, the face, and 
the lower jaw\ The skull of 
existing apes resembles that of 
Man more closely than does that 
of any other animal, and one 
astounding fact about this fossil¬ 
ised skull is that this species 
appears to have attained a stage 
of human-like development such 
as scientists had supposed to 
belong to an age millions of years 
later. A few teeth and other 
fragments' of ape-like creatures 
have, indeed, already been found 
in the Miocene strata of Europe, 
but have served to tantalise more 
than to give satisfaction to 
students of the origin of species. 

The face of the Earth in the 
age during which this ape, which 
has been called Proconsul, lived, 
was very different from that 
familiar to us. Our own land was 
then dry, but great areas of 
Europe lay under water, with 
Spain and Portugal islands, and 
only the highest peaks appearing 
as island chains left bare by the 


sea. The age was one of tre¬ 
mendous earth movements, which 
included the uprising of the Alps. 

Areas that are now per¬ 
manently ice-bound then had 
tropical climates. Greenland en¬ 
joyed a climate that gave it 
luxuriant forests which,-fallen 
and transformed, now lie as vast 
coalfields hidden under the rocks 
and ice of this great island. 

The animals that kept Mrs 
Leakey’s Miocene ape company 
on the Earth included many that 
we might still recognise today, 
such as the rhinoceros, the 
tapir, antelopes, opossums, and 
monkeys. The mastodon was 
there as the forerunner of the 
elephant. The horses had two 
or three toes to their feet, and 


tigers had teeth that science has 
fitly named sabre-like. 

There were no gigantic reptiles 
left to appal the Miocene ap&, 
but there were giants ^among 
the mammal's. Anteaters were 
colossal, as were the forerunners 
of the giraffe. The dinotherium, 
18 feet long, with a four-foot 
skull, and other monsters had 
all entered the race for the 
mastery, but put on excessive 
bulk which led to . their dis¬ 
appearance, so that they exist 
today only as fossils. 

From measurements of the 
newly-found skull the experts will 
be able to estimate the size of the 
ape itself and it will be interest¬ 
ing to compare it with the 
modern gorilla, the biggest ape. 


The First Public Library 


"yy arrington in Lancashire 
claims to have been the 
first municipality in this country 
to provide a library for its people. 
This was in November 1848, 
two years before the Public 
Libraries Act of 1850, and it was 
made possible by making the 
library part of the Museum, pro¬ 
viding it under the Museums Act. 

A subscription circulating 
library which had existed since 
1760 was taken over and a half¬ 
penny rate levied. -Subscribers of 
half-a-guinea a year were allowed 
to take books home, other towns¬ 


folk being allowed to peruse them 
only at the Museum; but this 
arrangement, of course, soon led 
to dissatisfaction, and before long 
the library was lending out books 
to all its residents. 

It is proof of educational pro¬ 
gress that Warrington Public 
Library now issues more books in 
a day than were borrowed or con¬ 
sulted in a year a century ago. 

Warrington now claims the first 
mobile library. The Mechanics 
Institute there started taking 
round its library books on a 
horse-drawn cart in 1859. 


Enemy of the 
Ground Nut 

^he success of the ground-nut 
scheme of Tanganyika Terri¬ 
tory is threatened by the dreaded 
“rosette disease,” and scientists 
have been appointed to ' the 
special task of overcoming the 
trouble. They are led by Dr H. 
H. Storey, Secretary for Colonial 
Agricultural Research. 

This virus disease is one that 
spreads with terrifying rapidity, 
and shrivels up the young planes 
before the nuts are mature. The 
most promising method of control 
is to select or breed an immune 
variety; but to do this and then 
propagate the seed until there 
is sufficient to plant such vast 
areas, is a hig undertaking. Such 
a new variety would need to have 
the usual commercial qualities 
and oil content, so that a great 
deal of research is necessary. A 
considerable time may therefore 
elapse before this new threat to 
the scheme is eliminated. 

Model Plots 

The Uganda natives plant their 
ground-nuts very close, and let 
the weeds grow in the early 
stages. Several demonstration 
plots were laid down throughout 
the country two decades ago, in 
which the ground-nuts were 
widely spaced and clean weeded, 
with the object of teaching the 
natives better cultural methods. 
Most of these plots were severely 
attacked by the dreaded virus 
disease. 

The “carriers ” were found to 
be aphides, which did not 
prosper in the native gardens be¬ 
cause the humidity of ' close¬ 
planting caused the insects to 
diseased. In the wider spacings 
of the demonstration plots the 
aphides bred healthily, because 
of the dried air. 

In the ground-nut scheme a 
wide spacing becomes necessary 
because of mechanical sowing and 
harvesting. . Moreover, wide gaps 
frequently occur because of 
accidents, and these cannot be 
resown on such a large scale. It 
was hoped that if-the nuts were 
drilled in continuous lines certain 
predatory insects and larvae 
w'ould walk along the rows and 
control the aphis carriers of the 
disease’ 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS—Lewis CarrolTs Delightful Fantasy, Told in Pictures 



Alice came suddenly on two fat, little men. 
One had Dum marked on his collah, the other 
Dee. They stood so still she quite forgot 
they were alive. She was startled when a voice 
from Dum said : “ If you think weTe wax- 
works you ought to pay. Wax-works weren’t 
made to be looked at for nothing. Nohow ! ” 
“ Contrariwise,” added Dee, “ if you think 
we’re alive you ought to speak.” 


" I’m very sorry,” said Alice. Tweedledum 
continued, “I know what you’re thinking 
about, but it isn’t so, nohow.” ** Contrari¬ 
wise,” said Tweedledee, ” if it was so, it might' 
be ; and if it were so, it would be : but as it 
isn’t, it ain’t, That’s logic.” Alice replied 
politely. “ I was thinking which is the best 
way out of this wood : please tell me.” But the 
little men only grinned at each other. 


** Do you like poetry ? " asked Tweedledee 
and, giving his brother a hug, he began reciting : 
The Walrus and the Carpenter Were walking close 
at hand ; They wept like anything to see Such 
quantities of sand : “If seven maids with seven 
mops Swept it for half a year , Do you suppose 
the Walrus said, “ That they could get it clear ? ” 
“ I.doubt it,** said the Carpenter, And shed a 
bitter tear. 


Tweedledee continued: “O Oysters, come and 
walk with ust** The Walrus did beseech. “A 
pleasant walk, a pleasant talk, Along the briny 
beach : We cannot do with more than four, To give 
a hand to each.** The eldest Oyster looked at him, 
But never a word he said. The eldest Oyster 
winked his eye. And shook his heavy head —• 
Meaning to say he did not choose To leave the 
oyster-bed. 


More o fTweedledee's Strange Poem Will be Given in Next 


Week*s Instalment 
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The Children's Newspaper, November 20, 1943 

Treatment For 


Queer Birds 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Qne of the oddest-looking birds 

in the London Zoo just now 
is Fat Percy, one of the eight 
king penguins. Fat Percy has 
lately put on so much flesh that 
he looks just about “ready to 
burst!” Most visitors naturally 
assume that his phenomenal fat¬ 
ness must be due to a greed 
excelling that of his companions. 
That, however, is an illusion. Fat 
Percy gets precisely the same 
amount of fish as his pals. 

The real explanation is that 
Percy is beginning to undergo 
the seasonal moult. Moulting 
always has this queer effect upon 
penguins, though it is more 
pronounced in some cases than in 
others. In the early stages a 
marked swelling of the body 
occurs, giving the bird a curiously 
“puffy” look. The next stage is 
the shedding of the feathers; 
these come away in unsightly 
patches, and it may be as much 
as three months before the bird 
regains its normal sleek appear¬ 
ance. 

Popular Percy 

So far, Percy’s general con¬ 
dition is good, but if it should 
deteriorate Fat Percy will be 
moved from the Waders’ Aviary 
(the penguins’ temporary home 
during the redecorating of the 
official Penguin Pool) to a special 
“ward ” at- the sanatorium. 
There,, he will have a rub-down 
daily with fish oil, a procedure 
which wall help his new feathers 
to grow. And he will also be kept 
in semi-darkness, as experience 
has shown that penguins, when 
moulting, do not like'the harsh 
light of day. Let us wish Percy 
well, for he is normally a popular 
Zoo personality; and he is so 
attached to children that he likes 
them to take him for a stroll, 
each child holding him by one of 
his flippers. 

Other popular Zoo birds 
receiving special “health treat¬ 
ment ” just now are the pelicans, 
who are being fortified against 
cold weather. Oil plays a large 
part in maintaining their health, 
too. 

' At present oil is being ad¬ 
ministered internally* the birds 
being fed on whiting, a fish which 
has a higher fatty content than, 
the herrings normally given. In 
addition, a keeper occasionally 
opens the whiting and encloses in 
each a few drops of oil. Probably 
the pelicans remain blissfully un¬ 
aware that their rations have 
been tampered with, since each 
fish seems to be swallowed quite 
whole! 

Pedicure For Pelicans 

Later, when frost and snow 
threaten, the pelicans will have 
an oily dressing applied to their 
feet, to prevent the delicate soles 
from cracking and developing 
sores. To give the birds this 
’pedicure ” the keepers take each 
:n turn into their kitchen, where 
they wash its feet in warm water 
and then apply a dressing ox pig- 
oil. So effective has this antidote 
oeen in the past that cracked feet 
have now become very rare. 

At the moment there are nine 
pelicans in residence. Six of the 
birds are White pelicans from 
Southern Europe, the other three 
being the Black-and-white variety 
from Australia—and the oldest is 
a White pelican which arrived in 
the Gardens as far back as 1922! 

C. H. 


Seven Centuries of 
Britain’s Story 


JV/Fany documents famous in the history of Britain are now on 
* LVA view in the public gallery of the Public Record Office in 
Chancery Lane. They are treaties signed and sealed by our 
representatives and embrace a period of over seven centuries. 
It is the first exhibition of the kind in England. 

One of the romantic tales in The ambitions of Napoleon 


our history is that of- Richard 
Lionheart, the Royal Crusader. 
He spent his last years fighting 
against the French king, Philip 
II, and here is this actual treaty 
of a Perpetual League with Count 
Baldwin of Flanders against 
Philip. 

No country has enjoyed such a 
long, unbroken friendship with 
Britain as has Portugal. This 
friendship began when John of 
Gaunt and the King of Portugal, 
rival claimants to the throne of 
the Spanish Kingdom of Castile, 
sank their differences in the face 
of Castilian aggression, and 500 
English archers were sent to help 
in the defence of Portugal. On 
May 9, 1386, at Windsor^, a Treaty 
of Perpetual Alliance was made 
between King Richard the Second 
of England and King John the 
First of Portugal. This is the 
oldest international agreement by 
which this country is still bound, 
and here it lies before us, a single 
sheet of parchment with two 
seals attached. 

The fruits of this ancient 
alliance were last reaped during 
the recent war, when Portugal 
leased air and naval bases on the 
Azores to Britain and the United 
States. Most of the treaties, how¬ 
ever, had no such permanence, 
and among them are two linked 
with the man who at one time 
or another forced every country 
in Europe except England and 
Russia to acknowledge him as 
overlord. Here, in a beautiful 
cover, we see the Ratification by 
Bonaparte, then First Consul of 
France, of the Peace of Amiens 
which ended the first half of the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
War. 


ended at Waterloo, but the 
Congress of Vienna, which met to 
put straight the affairs of 
Europe disrupted by 20 years of 
war, fell into the error of 
Napoleon in thinking that it 
could arbitrarily settle the fate of 
its peoples by the articles set 
forth in the 326-page book shown 
here. This treaty was not 
altogether successful, as the revo¬ 
lutions of 1830 and 1848 proved. 

A Peace Treaty signed in Paris 
in 1783 was a very different 
affair. This was no suppression 
of nationalistic claims, but the 
birth of a great nation. By 1775 
Britain had alienated her.colonies 
in America to such an extent 
that not even the statesmanship 
of the elder Pitt could avert war. 
Through the incompetence of her 
generals and the stubborn resolve 
of the colonists Britain lost the 
war. The Treaty of Paris, signed 
on September 3, 1783, between 
Great Britain and the United 
States of America, is one of the 
turning points of history. 

Among the treaties of less 
historic importance is an amazing 
document relating to the Slave 
Trade of West Africa. It is a 
treaty with the Chiefs of the 
Garraway River for the abolition 
of the traffic in slaves, signed by 
Alex Murray, the commander of 
HM Sloop ’ Favorite; and by 
Black Will, .King of Garraway 
River; Bottle of Beer, Governor 
of Garraway Town; and Prince 
Will, Governor of the Port. In 
the 19 th century commanders of 
ships of the Royal Navy were 
sometimes empowered to negoti¬ 
ate treaties with native chiefs, 
even carrying documents ready 
for them to set their marks. 


A University Theatre For Oxford 


Jt has been suggested that a 
new theatre with a new 
kind of adjustable stage should 
be built at Oxford Univer¬ 
sity to assist students of the 
Drama. This stage, by means of 
simple mechanical devices, could 
be made to take on different 
shapes in order that plays of 
any period could be presented. 

The theatre has been designed 
by Mr Frederick Gibberd, and is 
illustrated in the report of the . 
Oxford University Drama Com¬ 
mission which, financed by Sir 
Alexander Korda, has been in¬ 
vestigating the study of the 
drama in American universities. 

Models-of the theatre, too, are 
to be taken on a tour of univer¬ 


sity cities by the Arts Council. 
They show a magnificent building 
on modern lines which has seats 
for 700 people, an exhibition 
gallery, a lecture room, and a 
small open-air theatre similar to 
those of Greece and Rome. 

What a splendid suggestion all 
this is; for in such a theatre 
young men and women would be 
qble to study drama in real life 
—a wonderful addition to the 
mere dry study of plays in books. 
The Commission emphasises, 
however, that the new theatre 
should also be a national institu¬ 
tion, and be used by repertory 
companies working with the Arts 
Council and the British Drama 
League. 


Picture and Story Books For Christmas 


rrHRouGH the Looking Glass, by 
x . Lewis Carroll (a Puffin Story 
Book, Is 6d). 

Aladdin and his Wonderful 
Lamp; illustrated by John Harwood 
(a Porpoise Book, 3s 6d). 

One Man Wallopem to the 
Rescue, by Margaret Gibbs (Hollis 
& Carter, 7s Gd). 

Mr Bumbletoes of Bimbleton, by 
L C. Ockenden (Odhams Press, 
7s 6d). 

Jesus in Palestine, by Freda 
Collins (University of London 
Press, 7s 6d). 

Strawberry Dene, by Evelyn 
Davey-Collins (Arthur H. Stock- 
well, 5s). 


Fortune Lane, by Gunby Hadath 
(Faber & Faber, 7s 6d). 

Uncle Mac’s Children’s Hour 
Book (Sampson Low, 7s 6d). 

For the Very Young 

The Nicholas Thomas Story 
Book, by Kitty Styles (Sampson 
Low, 7s 6d). 

Sunshine Tales for Rainy Days, 
by Elizabeth Clark (University of 
London Press, 6s). 

Littlemouse Crusoe, by Racey 
Helps (Collins, 3s Gd). 

The Story of Puffing Billy the 
Steamroller, by Leonard Wayman 
(Golden Galley Press, 10s Gd). 



lo all your cooking. 



NEW LIGHTWEIGHT CLUB MODEL-531 TUBING 

Specially constructed frame of 531 
tubing. 21" and 23". Frame angles 
70Head and 70^° Seat. Weight 
28 lbs. (single speed).Finished 
in unique polychromatic 
gold. Price {inch Pur . Tax) 

£ 14 . 5 . 0 . Speed Gears Extra. ^ 

Prices do not • apply in Eire . 



The Finest Bicycle Built To-day 

THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR COMPANY LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 
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The Bran Tub 


THE CASUALTY 

M rs . Smith was telling hei’ 
neighbour that her husband 
was unwell, a victim of football. 

“I had no idea your husband 
played football,” replied Mrs 
Jones . 

“Oh, he doesn’t—he strained 
his vocal cords at" Saturday’s 
match.” 

Sense of Touch 

JJere is an interesting test 

' which shows how deceptive 
our senses are. Try it on a 
friend. 

Touch him very lightly on the 
neck just behind the ear with 
the heads of two matches held 
about three-quarters of an inch 
apart. 

Ask him how many points of 
contact he feels and he will no 
doubt say one. 


Jacko Has an Early Night 



J ACKO had been in another scrape and Father Jacko had sent him to bed 
earl/. “ l hat will keep him out of mischief,” he had muttered. But 
it didn’t ! With the aid of a big holiday trunk Jacko soon had a fine see¬ 
saw. Bang ! Bang ! went the bed on the floor, and In the room below, 
where Mother and Father Jacko were listening to a play called Murder 
in the Bedroom; it sounded most alarming. Mother and Father Jacko 
rushed upstairs . . . and what happened then is nobody else’s business 1 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

A Charm of Goldfinches. With 
a flash of golden wings; the birds 
alighted on a clump of thistles. 

“A flock of goldfinches,” said 
Don, gazing in admiration at the 
gorgeous little birds, resplendent 
with scarlet cheeks and black 
caps. 

“A charm of goldfinches, is the 
correct term,” replied Farmer 
Gray. “These birds are as use¬ 
ful as they are beautiful. They 
live on insects and the seeds of 
various weeds, but particularly 
thistles. In the past they were 
much sought after as cage birds; 
thousands were snared annually. 
This cruel practice threatened 
their extinction, but fortunately 
they are now protected by law, 
and, are increasing in numbers. 
Goldfinches are sometimes 
called 4 seven-coloured linnets.’ ” 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Uranus is in the 
east. In the morning Venus 
is low in the 
south-east and 
Saturn is in the 
south-east. The 
picture show s 
the Moon at 
5.30 on Wednes¬ 
day evening, 
November 17. 

POOR PERCY 

pooPw Percy went to try his luck 
At the game that’s known as 
squash. 

But Percy quite forgot to duck 
When his rival had a “slosh.”. 

When he came to in hospital, 

He looked around and said, 

“But surely one should hit the 
ball, 

Not his opponent’s head?” 



—BEDTIME CORNER - 

Coal Black Ronnie 


J^onnie was all ready to go 
to the Sunday School 
party; he had on his best suit, 
he had washed carefully and 
brushed his hair. Now he was 
only waiting for Mother to 
come back from her shopping 
to go with him. 

He was at the gate when he 
saw Mrs Smith, the next-door 
neighbour, standing in the 
road muttering “Oh dear!” 

“Anything the matter?” he 
asked. 

“I’ve locked myself out!” 
exclaimed Mrs Smith. “Left 
my key indoors. I suppose I’ll 
have to break a window to get 
in—and what an expense it 
will be to get it mended.” 

Ronnie knew Mrs Smith 
was poor. Then he had' a 
brainswave. He had often 
been in her house. “What 
about your coal shed?” he sug¬ 
gested. “It joins the kitchen 
and there’s that little hatch¬ 
way leading into the kitchen 
through which you get the 
coal out.” 

“Bless you, I could never 4 
squeeze through that little 
hole!” said Mrs Smith. 

“No, but I could,” replied 
Ronnie. He ran indoors and 
changed into his oldest 
clothes, and soon he was in 
Mrs Smith’s coal shed. But 
getting through that hatch¬ 
way was not so easy as he 


had imagined. He had to 
move a lot of coal. But at 
last he wriggled through into 
the kitchen and opened the 
back door. He was black from 
head to foot. 1 

He did not wait for Mrs 
Smith’s thanks but ran out 
into the road—and nearly into 
his mother and the Vicar. 



“Goodness! He can’t come 
to the party like that! ” ex¬ 
claimed the Vicar, 


“Oh, Ronnie-” Mother 

was beginning reproachfully, 
when Mrs Smith, who had 
seen them, came out and ex¬ 
plained matters. 

So that they should not be 
late for the party, the Vicar 
said he would drive them in 
his ear, after Ronnie had 
washed and changed. 


SERVICEABLE 

Thrifty asked the assistant 
for a cheap coat-hanger. 
“Here’s a very cheap one, sir; 
sixpence,” replied the salesman. 
“Have you nothing cheaper?” 
“Yes, sir. Here’s a strong nail.” 

What Town is This ? 

Jn the road but not in the lane, 

- In the wheat but not in the 
grain, 

In the pint but not in the quart, 
In the game but not in the sport, 
In the track but not in the spoor, 
In the gate but not dn the door, 

In the pate but not in the crown. 
Now what’s the name of this 
Surrey town? Answer next zveek 


What Your Name Means 


Sylvia .. 
Terence .. ,. 

Theresa .. 
Thomas ,. # , 

Timothy 
Una .. 


living in a wood 
tender 
the reaper 
twin 

fear God 
first 


Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday . 
November 17, to Tuesday, November 23 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Great 
Toytown War. 5.30 Songs to the 
Guitar. Scottish, 5.0 The Bear 
who Came to Tea; Chinese Games; 
Young Artists; Peter’s Prisoner of 
War. Welsh, 5.0 A Story; Endless 
and the Orphan—a play. 


THURSDAY, 5.0 The Gobble- 
Gabbler Gift—a story; Tunes You 
Like; Bedtime on the Farm. 
North, 5.0 Wandering with Nomad; 
Music’ from Plays; Children’s Art. 
Welsh, 5.30 Sports Roundabout. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Monkey Puzzle 
(6). 5.40 The Rainy Day—a story. 
North, 5.40 Listeners’ Forum. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Variety. Scot¬ 
tish, 5.0 The Children’s Theatre. 
5.40 Stamp Collectors. West, 5.0 
Clara Chuff (2). 5.25. Records. 

5.40 Beating the Black Marketeers 
—a story. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 A Tale of Two 
Cities (8). N. Ireland, 5.0 Paddy 
the Leprechaun; A discussion; 
Songs. North, 5.0 Prelude (2). 

MONDAY, 5.0 On a Cattle Ranch. 
5.15 BBC Men’s Chorus. 5.40 
Down a Gold Mine—a talk. North, 
5.0 The Launching of Janet (3); 
Books Worth Reading. Scottish, 
5.30 Scottish Dance Music. 5.40 
The Bird Man. 

TUESDAY, * 5.0 The Treasure 
Seekers (12). 5.20 Singing Games. 
5.40 Current Affairs. N. Ireland, 
5.0 Osbert (Part 1) ; I Want to be 
an Actor; Bangor Girls’ School 
choral speaking team; Songs. 
North, 5.0 Sing-Song; Moles Castle 
—a play. Scottish, 5.0 it Happened 
in Edinburgh; Scots Songs; 


, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd, The 
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i registered as a newspaper for transmission bv Canadian 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Man is the 
highest. 7 You and me. 9 A person 
with mistaken enthusiasm. 10 Bear¬ 
ing. 11 In the direction of. 12 Boy. 
13 To obtain as a reward of labour. 
15 A measuring instrument. 10 To 
repent of. 17 A receptacle for baking 
food. 18 Mineral from which metal 
can be obtained. 19 You and I. 20 
To rescue. 23 To wander. 24 Noosed 
rope for catching cattle. 28 Royal 
Society (abbrev.). 27 General con¬ 
fusion. 

Reading Down. 1 Towards a ship’s 
stern. 2 Chemical symbol for sodium. 
3 An occupant. 4 Girls. 5 Devoured. 
6 A long narrow mark. 8 A soft tri¬ 
angular cake. 11 In accordance with 
reality. 12 Prizes up. 14 To seize a 
person by legal authority. 15 Use this 
on the lawn. 18 Egg-shaped. 21 A 
beverage. 22 A rocky peak. 25 
. Compass point. 
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Answer next week 


FAST WORK Maxim to Memorise 

“"yV here is Tom?” Mother asked J>erseverence’ performs greater 
of Tim, his twin brother. works than strength. 


t « H - e ^ i nside Pl ^ ng . duet ~~ - LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 
I finished my part first. What Is This Word ? Spare 



HELP THE 3 MUSTARDEERS SOLVE IT 


“ t KNOW I shall scream,” said 

J. Mary. The three Mustardeers 
stood waiting outside the 
Municipal Museum. “ What ! 
At a few old mummies and sarcy- 
phaguses ? ” exclaimed Jim. scorn¬ 
fully. “They’ve been dead thou¬ 
sands of years.” Just then the 
Curator arrived and opened the 
door for them. “Lovely morning,” 
said the old fellow, “after the wet 
eveni ng we had. Here’s your tickets. 
You’re the only people here, so 
mind you behave yourselves.” 

The three children headed straight 
for the Mummy Room and gazed 
in awe at the weird and wonderful 
images of ancient kings and jackal- 
headed gods.' Suddenly Mary 
gripped Roger’s arm, too frightened 
to speak. Through a mirror on the 
wall they watched with horror as a 
mummy case behind them swung 
slowly open. “ It’s coming to 
life ! ” gasped Jim. “ Coo ! Watch 
for a withered hand ! ” said Roger. 
But the hand that appeared was not. 
withered—nor was the body which, 
followed. A small man with sandy 
hair stepped cautiously out. He 
looked as embarrassed at seeing the 
Mustardeers as they were at seeing 
him. “ ’Ope I didn’t scare you kids,” 
he said, coming towards them, “ but 
Chinese remains is my ’obby. 
Proper enthusiastic about ’em, I 
am.” “ That’s all right,” said Roger, 
“ We’re rather interested our¬ 
selves.” The little man coughed 
apologetically. “ Well, ducks, I 
must be popping,” he said. “ I’ve 
been ’ere too long already.” 
“ Haven’t you got an umbrella ? ” 
asked Roger. “ It’s been raining 
cats and dogs all 4 the morning. 
Let me get you a taxi.” “ Wot, still 
raining ? I wish you would,” said 
the little man, and he watched the 
three Mustardeers go out. 

On the staircase Roger paused. 
“ We must act quickly,” he said. 
“ Mary, go and tell the old man to 
’phone the police. Jim, you come 
back with me—and quickly does 
it.” The two boys tiptoed back up 
the stairs towards the room they 
had left. Suddenly the little man 
came round the door—with a 


revolver pointed at Roger’s head. 
“ I thought you cared too much 
about my ’ealth, young man,” he 
snarled. “ Now I’ll take care of 
you—.” “ Go low,” shouted 

Roger, and the boys flung them¬ 
selves at his legs in a combined 
tackle. A shot went harmlessly over 
their heads as the man crashed to 
the floor, and a shower of gold 
coins fell out of his pocket. Roger 
sprang up, seized a heavy vase, and 
broke it over the man’s head. He 
fell back unconscious. 

“ I hope that pot wasn’t valu¬ 
able,” said Jim, looking at the 
fragments. “ It only held dis¬ 
infectant,” chuckled the Curator, 
who hurried up to them with Mary 
and a policeman. “ And anyway 
this fellow had got hold of priceless 
treasures that could never be re¬ 
placed. It was very clever of you to 
spot him.” “ Oh, he gave himself 
away completely,” said Roger. 
“ Talking of pots,” said Mary, 
“ we mustn’t forget the mustard for 
OUR Mummy.” “ Gosh, no,” 
said Roger, “ there’s sausages for 
lunch. Full speed ahead for the 
grocer's.” 

HOW DID THE CROOK GIVE HIMSELF 
AWAY ? See right answers below. - 


THE 

MUSTARDEERS’ 

OATH 

We will have Mustard when¬ 
ever we can get it. Mustard 
makes good food taste better. 

We will have Mustard— 

COLMAN’S MUSTARD 

'SumsA3 StJOlABJd 
si/i zzitts umssnpi 3t// in U33q pvi/ 31 / 
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